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English Composition 



lU' CHARLLS J. rOX and ROKIIRT TIPIMniS 



The iik'a nl aii aili.si coiiipilinj! [.nHit'olio 
his hcsl painiiiiiis is an okl \)nc in the 
visual arts. Many ol' liic ineai niasicr^ al 
.sonic linu' in ilicir hvcs iMirioil a collccli* )n 
of iheii \v{)]k lo pio.spL'L'livc pal lon.s or 
icachois who couIlI liion vievs' ihc lani^iblc 
il o c n nu" n I a 1 i 11 n ul.' their L i calivo 
iiiiaiii na t i<»ns. The very lad ihat ihe 
portloHii was a eunipilaiion asseml^leil ovci a 
peiioil lime enabled ihe vieuei in see ihe 
ainsi\s ilieniaiie anil leehnieal deselopnieni 
as well as assess his sseakiiesses am! failini'^s. 

A limited, though levealiui',, profile of the 
man's ihon|4hls and ability uas thus 
iis.scinhled for the interested viewer to 
evaluate. 



Ch^flus J. Fox IS Assislani Pro'ossor of 
English nl Clunch CoHutjc, Ho did his 
doctouni work ni Purfjuo Ur\ivcisitv whoru 
he was n Dnvid F^oss Fellow wilh the Purdue 
Research Foundation. 



Wilh die belief that wriiini^ is no less an 
ail lhaii iLs sister genre, some of the laeulty 
members al Church College proposed last 
lull lhal a pcMl folio program be insligaled in 
the first semester of our eomposition 
sccjuence. Of two hmidicJ seventy students 
in the lust settles ter fresliman course, only 



us DE PARTMENTOF HEALTH. 
EDUCATION & WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

IHlS DOCUA/iKNT )HAS REHN PEPPO 
DUCEZD EXftCTiV AS WEJCEiVfrO r wo^•. 
THE PtTPSON OP OPGANI?.'. T lON OPIOIN 
AUNG t I POINTS Of VirW OP OPfNIONS 
STATflU DO NOT NECFSSAPILY RUPPE 
SENT or nciAl. N/. TiONAL, tNSI t rU T E Or 
EDUCATION POSITION OP POllCV 



Sixty 'SIN were jVvnti the li.S. mainland: 
eighty-one were Ineal siudenls of mixeil 



Ruljerl Ti()f5etls did his cjraftiuite work d) 
Borjhain Yoiing UnivtMsily and is presenity 
Direcioi of F reshman tinylish at Church 
Collecie 
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cthiiiL- backgioLinds. ;ind ilic icnuuinnti IkiH 
were students IVoin Samoa, Tonga, ilic 
Oiiont. the Philippines. l"ijL iiiurTahiti. 
C\)nccm for the l:nglish language abilliy of 
ihh last groDp jnovidcd ihc inunediale 
siiiiuihis for a more elTeelivc melluui in 
teaching composiiioiu Nh^sl of ilicse 
sludeiits learn linghNh as a seeuiid language 
and graduate from ilie linghsli Language 
ln>tilute at the college. I)uring ilie rigors o,' 
die I'iA program, (he Ntiuieiits often aetpirre 
considerable p ro He icncy in tf;e sp^'ken 
language, bu! usually fequire furiher 
eneouragcmenl tu eonlinuc toimpr<n'e llicir 
writifig. Our former 1-resliman I'.nglish 
program simply did nol provide suflleieiu 
incentive lor succe>s: the portfolio program 
oi last fall. iu>\vever. seems to be a partial 
answer to our needs. 

l^auh student was informed al the 
beginning of the semester that be would 
prepare a portfolio of eleven essays which 
would be read first by the reguhu teacher ol 
the course and then tlie con^ileted portfolio, 
iden tilled oniy by :i number. wttuM '[:e read 
as a unit by a second lacuUy member who 
would grade and cojunioni on ihe pnrifoho 
as a whole. This last provision, of course, 
proved to be extremely time consuming, but 
its motivational effect on the studein ssas 
electrifying. The teacher now became an ally 
wluj was heli>ing the studeni prepare a 
"showing" ofiiis i^es! work rathei than just 
an authoritarian wieider of the red pencil. 
Having a second reader |) roved lo be 
effective, loo, in providing die original 
teacher with a corroborating' i)pini(>ii ot' his 
assessment of the student's work. This was 
especially valuable to ratlier inexperienced 
sj)ecial instructors. I'vcn the ';-ldcr 1 acuity 
members were gnuined with the residis 
because every teacher reported a surprisingly 
higli correlation between his grades and 
. die anonymous reader's grade, (The f(^lios 
were divided in such a way that each faculty 
member received four ov five essays from 
each Ot liic other faculty members (n a 
proportion equal to the number of students 
cnrullcd in liis composilioji classes.) Since 
both readers were in general agreement on 
gi'ades, students tended to regard the whole 
grading process as more objective. Most 
teachers showed no hesitancy h\ allowing the 
students to see both grades and read the 
conmicnts of the .second grader in an 
iadividuni conferetice at the end of ihc 
O semester, in Tact, imny (cache is "ave the 

ERIC 
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students the second grade, especially when it 
was higher, because iheorelicatly it was 
based s(Jlely on the writing in front of them 
to the cxclusit)n of any personal prejudices 
ol the regular classroom instructor. A 
pragmatic though imliapjiy benefit of a 
second reader resulted in the detection of a 
few cases of that ubiquitcus problem of 
plagiarism in freshman writing. 



Tliii article was written in response lo the 
invitalion issued tn the Fo", )970, issuu of 
TESL Reporter for luactiurs to share with us 
succ'.'Svful plans for ttjuching specific Eriqli^h 



The thst essay was placed in the portfolio 
unrevised as an indicator of the student's 
writing ability at the begimung of tiic 
course. This initial essay was followed by 
two description, (wo narration. : ■.'.') 
dethmion. two comparisorj and contra>J. 
and two persuasion essays with tlie tciiili 
essay written outside the class, the eleventh 
written in class-both unrevised by the help 
of the teacher's comments. The first essay 
and last Uvo essays tlius represented wliat 
die student could do on his own both in and 
out of tfie classroom. The student could 
revi.se tlie lenuiiiung eight essays as many 
iimes as lie desired before they were placed 
in the portfolio. This jacel of ihe plan was 
perhaps the most valuable to the student. 
Again, the teacher served as a consultaiu 
who was available in weekly conferences to 
help the student revi.se his work. We found 
thai second languagfi students respond to 
suggestion and direction much more readily 
ill a private discu.ssh)ff of their writing than 
they do in the cla.ssroom. Our plans for next 
fall are to publish the best student essays in 
a booklet tiiat will serve as models for next 
year's students. 

Above all, the portfolio program unified 
the efforts of the departmcut and put the 
emphasis back where it belongs in 
composition courses: on tijc writing, and nut 
on the reading of great ideas or the 
quickie-humanities course approach. This is 
not to say, however, thai suitable readings 
cannot be used to stimulate thinking about 
tiicmc topics, but writing is the essential goal 
of tlie portfolio procram, writing that is 
hopefully prepared with the seriousness and 
pride that a sincere artist would use to 
prepare a work of art. 
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TESL Curriculum : The 
Foundation Is What Counts 



By WILLIAM I). CONWAY 

Mary Pope's Lcilcr lo llic lidilor in llic 
Fall lunnbcr of ihc TESL Reporter has 
struck a rcsjuinsivc cord in inc. 1 would like 
lu conunenl on her Iclicr, her silnalion. and 
problems and. iti doing so, ciunniciit on (he 
problems laced by nearly all who leach 
English as a second language in foreign 
countries. 

in TI:SL conventions and meetings there 
arc always majiy who want to know the 
^nVhat" and "How" of TLiSL-thc little 
nuigic nicks and lesson plans that will solve 
complicated problems. Rarely are the 
answers rorth-eoming, and when they are 
offered, they're often in the Teslese of 
linguistics and psycholinguislics. Mrs. Pope, 
you have my sympathy on this point; it's 
difficull to kiunv which way to jump. My 
conunents, many of which reler to matters 
well beyond the authority of a single 
classroom teacher, may seem ec{ually 
remote, but I hope this won't be the case. 

I'd like to talk about those Tahilians who 
learn many Hnglish language skills in one 
year and often outperform their newTongan 
classmates who have had the "advaiUage" of 
nine years of IZnglish in your Nchool system. 
First, let's ask, "Mow can such a situation 
be?" 

It appears to nie that your Tahitians Rnd 
themselves far from home in a linguistic 
eommuniiy where most people speak 
Tongan and where Hnglish is the language of 
those holding power-- 1 lie teachers, 
adnn^nistrators, and church leaders. This 
small (1 image ''select'') group iias a 
tremendous need to fii in, to be accepted, 
just as a one year old child lias a tremendous 
urge lo communicate his needs lo his ])arents 
and society. When this need is fullllled, 
when ihey can get along well wiih their 
fellow students and can eonnnunicate with 
the white leaders, they probably cease to 
improve, or at least drop to an acquisition 
rate similar lo their Tongan classmates. 

There is a worthwhile lesson to be learned 
liere for teachers everywhere. Students learn 
best those things that interest them, that are 



i m p o r t a n I and relevant l o t hem 
p e r s 0 n a 1 1 y - - o t h e r things receive only 
gnidging or parlial attention. Think back lo 
your years in elementary school and in high 
school; did you really learn n^ueh when you 
weren't interested? You, like the rest ol us, 
developed techniques to coj^e with the 
school s:iualion--you tuned teachers in and 
out as you fell like it; you learned what you 
had to to rehevc the pressuie of adults. 



Dr. William D. Conway, former editor of 
the TESL REPORTER, is currently at flicks 
College in Rexburg, Idaho. 



WHiat I'm gelling at are several basic 
points that need to be settled in your 
program, in any program that ailempls lo 
reach large general masses of sludejits (as 
opposed to a select few), before one ever 
approaches the details^ of TUSL 
meihodology as they relate to speci/lc in 
class problems. 

1) What educational goals have led to the 
development cM your present 
curricuh m? Ilave they been carefully 
considCiCd and are tiiey appropriate, 
particularly from the point of view of 
(he students, their connnunity, and 
their needs? 

2) W1ial can you do to create the sort of 
situation thai makes students feel 
something is personally important to 
them and therefore worth learmng? 

(Please remember the level of skill you and i 
gained in our second language classes when 
we were in sciiool..) 

You indicate |hat in your school iMiglish 
is taught in all twelve grades and, some what 
in contradictic)n, you indicate that all your 
firepower, your trained leachers who can 
provide good linguistic models, are in the 
upper grades, i can see how iliis situation 
could arise when the number of qualified 
teachers is limited. As you recognix^e, this 
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siliKilioii is a iiauiiiil to produce kids wilh 
poor l:nulish ianguiiiic habits and iols ot 
resistance to any further huii^iiage drill and 
sttidy. Voti. as a competent language model, 
liave'a nearly impossible job in attempting to 
unleacli.stinuilale. and then leach l:nglish. 

Why should yon (ry to tench al! oT theni 
lingiish it' your [iianpower and rmancini 
situiatioM can't provide the right kind ol 
total pr.igram? I vcn more basically, one 
might ask if r.nglish training is what Tongan 
kids need? Or at least, is it so important to 
llieir lives and their future lh:it they nuist 
spend twelve years on the subject'.' Will most 
of youY students go to college? Will mi^st of 
them have jobs that recpiire more than a 
minimal deyec of I'nglisli langiuge ability? 
Is this twelve year curriculuiu perhaps a 
misguided VLMsion of the American dream of 
equal education Tor all"? Is this, perhaps part 
of the philosophy that led to the conccpi o\' 
"a typical American High Schoor* placed m 
the South Pacific to bring "these" poor 
people up to be nuMc like us? Isn't there 
^ something else th;it niight be of more benefit 
to them':' Could you teach them nuicli more 
iibout their own country, people, and 
problems, and then introduce them to 
l-nglish in the fuh or 7th gr:ule where you 
can provide the proper manpower? I can still 
remember being given llic assignment to 
teach in Amerieiin Samoa even (hough the 
students read on the Ciih gr^ule level and 
knew less (hen I about their own country. 

While providing the mass of your students 
education that is relcviint to them and their 
society, take some of those that ap|)ear to 
have the greatei potential for stieccss :nul 
concenlrale some resources here. It isn't 
democratic, but it might work. Let them be 
the iMies that gel you status wilh i>igh scoics 
on the higher leaving examination. 

What can \ou do about tliis second point 
of making the learning situation one which is 
personally imp')rtant and meaningful to 
your students? Mucli i)f tirs problem can be 
solved by skillful curriculum design. A first 
step would be to' gel a cili/cirs ennunit tee 
l\)r your school made tip of local Tongan 
citizens from all walks of life. ITiglisii 
speaking and otherwise, and give them real 
power to advise the administration and to 
gel into the school those things that they 
want in the school. Make sure that the 
parents conic to feel that this is their school. 
This can work. It can als«) do a lot to [',ct 
away from the arrogance and paternalism 
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that seem to linger around schools that arc 
white operated, motivated, and designed 
(Yes, we have good intentions.) 

As an example consider the Rough Rock 
School in the Navajo Nation that has an all 
Navajo School Board with total power to 
run die school. Recently, they instituted a 
■ program in the school to train traditional 
Indian meclicine men. Seem ridicuh)us? 
Maybe. 1 see it as an ln)nest attempt by these 
people to preserve their cultural history and 
heritage. They recogni/e th;il they're in the 
20th century and they want to lit into it as 
20th century Indians rather then as the poor 
while Indian wc have so often created as 
we've plundered their society in our well - 
meaning way. 

A school that has some of the inipHiit of 
the wisdom of the parCTTPr^'" your 
studcnis--one where they have a real 
say-may become a place where Tongaiis go 
because it is part of them, meaningful to 
ihem and their parents, not because it is an 
external pressure imposed on their culture 
by the great white fiithcr. This may. help. 
Certainly it is honest and may remove some 
of the hypociisy by which we operate, and it 
may also help reduce the generation gap that 
we must be creating by separating parents 
from .school while elevating, the kids above 
them educationally. 

How do Mormon missionaries who are 
nineteen and twenty manage to learn a 
language so well in just two years? They've 
got a real reason. 1 can't tell you how to get 
your students turned on: but it is the key to 
learning any subject. 

I believe that TI:SL can almost take care 
of itself, naturally, if we can gel the 
curriculum in line with the needs of the 
individuals, the community, and the country 
in which they live. If the curriculum is vital 
and real to them, they'll learn the language, 
maybe in spite of you. Widi a meaningful 
ctirricnlum. maybe so many won't be 
waiting for a quota number si^ that they can 
become citizens in some liuropean country. 



Correction on 
ENGLISH TEXTBOOK SURVEY 

The title for the Rojas book on page 15 
was left out. The corrected entry should 
read: 



Rojas, Pauline 
English Series, E 
11 



and staff. 
H C A 
1 1 2 



Fries American 
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English Oral Language 



By ALLAN D. PATTERSON 



There is 1 i ttlc ilmsum why Physical 
Educalion, aking vviih Dllicr tyjK-s of 
physical aclivily siicli as rliylhiiis. should not 
bo used ill leaching Innglish as a second 
language. Some work has been done in this 
area, hul certainly not enough. There arc 
certain eoncepLs and uoids which ieiid 
I hem selves to rapid learning through 
pliysical part icipaiiuii. The suggestions 
below itre an aUcnipt to classify and 
organize these concepts and words into 
appropriate activities. 



AUan D. Patterson is currently curriculum 
coordinator for the LDS Church Schools in 
Wesl^rn Snmo?, hie received his M.A. from 
Long Beach State College in i959 and 
served as teacher, principal and curriculum 
service director in CaHlornia schools until he 
went to Samoa in 1968. 



8. Combination of the above 
walk lell huj) under 
jump down nm sideways 
crawl lorward mn lell-reiurii 

9. Add the following: {Wlieii the pujiils 
are ready lo use the following: Make 
suic your pupils understand the wurds 

you use, ) 

run toward ihc iiym (fence, etc) 
skip to the ciiair (pule. etc. ) 
backup to me (chaiL tree. etc. J 
hop under the tiees (chairs, etc.) 
crawl between llie trees (chairs, elcj 

10. Other concepts may be taught at the 
proper maturity level: 

Arithmetic: set up signs (sigjis nius! he 
large enough lo be seen) Space liiem 
hir enough apart so pupils nuiv move 
from one to anollier. 
Numbers: start with 1 to 10 



Have all the pupils- active and 

cli>ing not standing or waiting, I-or 

instmctional purpose it is best to limit i\ic 
size of die area the pupils will be working in. 

1. Teacii skills first in native language. 

2. Then teach skills in English. 
Have pupils 'Mo" as you say!! 

As the pupils do as you say, have ihem 
say what you said. 

3. The teacher should have each idea or 
concept demonstrated: 

4. Motion 5. Commands 
walk start 

mn go 

jump stop 

hop return 
crawl 
skip cic. 

7. Position 

6. Direction between 

left bosidc 

right front 

forward back 

back up up 

sideways down 

toward under 

etc, lower 



Fractions: 1/4- 1/2-3/4- 1 whole. 

1/3 - 2/3 < 1 whole (3/3) 

Measuremenls: foci, yard, rods 
Pcrcenr. \[]7<' lo 100';^ 
Relative Dis[;mcc: near, close, 

far, distant 
Kelalive Speed: sU)\\\ fast, quickly 

Ciames and races may he used fur 
teaching the above concepts. 

(Icometric Shapes: Oudiiie a large 
geometric form on ilic lloor with chalk, 
iluvc the pupils march around ihe shape 
saying: 

"hV i.'rc luarchiiii^ around a {riani^lc. " 
"li'c arc nwrcfjifig around a square. " 
"It'e arc fuarrhing around a circle/' 

etc. 

11. Compass Directions 

Compass Directions arc nut uu ight 
until the pupils kiu)w left and li^lu hands. 
Compass directions may be taught by 
pointing the right hand lo where the siiii 
comes up (cast) and the left hand to where 
the siui sets (west), T!ic front of the body 
will he facing north. Tlic back of the body 
will be lacing souiIk 
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iU)rlh. souili. casl. wcsi 

Add iioi ihwcsl. iioitlicusi, 

suLilhcasl. souiluscsl 

\\\n iun lli. wjlk ^oii ill. lMl. 

Iu)p iiorllicasi. lUfiip soiiiliwcsi. 

cic. 

12. How many of you can do the following: 
KuM iiMiii I whisilc 

like leaves 
Balance o\\ ytniv lidil Icj;, 
Make voiir arms iin like wiiuiiiillls 

13. IVlake up and add to the above 
materials as you feel will benefit the 
puptls. 

r^xaiiiples: Physical exercises, rules lor 
Lvanios. name nf cqiilpiiieitl. 
ele. 

14. Success: 



FOCUS 

FOLD 

FOOT 

FOREI lEAD 

FORM 

FORWAf^D 

FREE 

FROM 

FRONT 

GAIN 

GALLOP 

GET 

G I V I:. 

GOING 

GRASP 

GRIP 

GROAN 

GROW 

GRUNT 

II A I R 

HAMMER 

fHAND 

HANG 

HARD 

HEAD 

I-IEAR 

HERE 

HIGH 



NOSE 
OF 
OFF 
ON 

ONTO 
OOi'E 
OPEN 
OPP^OSI TE 
OUT 

OUTSIDE 

OUTSTRETCHED 

OVER 

OVERHEAD 

PA I R 

PACE 

PASS 

PEDDLE 

PICK 

PINCH 

PITCH 

PLACE 

POINT 

POSITION 

PRACnCE 

PRANCE 

PRETEND 

PULL 

PUMP 



SPREAD 

SPRING 

SPRINT 

SQUAT 

STAMP 

STAND 

START 

STAY 

STEP 

STOMACH 
STOP 

STRAIGHT 

STRENGTH 

STRETCIH 

STRONG 

STRfDES 

ST R IKE 

SUPPORT 

SWING 

TAKE 

TALK 

TALL 

TAP 

TARGET 
TASTE 
TEETl-i 
TENSE 
THE RE 
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ir yniw pupils can tlo the loHuwiiu;. 


HI P 
fllT 


PUSH 
PUSHUP 


TH ESC 
Ti ll N 


yoii will have done well as a leaeliei . 




HOLD 


PUT 


THI N K 


a. 


Quickly 'uiulerst;iiid and 


follow 


l-IOOP 


QUICK 


TH IS 




your directions iii haiiihsh. 




HOP 
HOW 


RACE 


TH ROUGI-I 
VV-I ROUGH C.)^. 


h. 


Qnickiy lollnw sit^iials i;i' 
whistle oi hand. 


en by 


HURDLE 
HUG 
HE ARr 


RAISE 
RAP 
RE AC H 


TH P.O\ J 
THUMB 
TIG KIT EN 


e. 


I^'ollo^s' yiiur dirceliDiis 
inovinu chise lo<.\eliier. [)i 


while 


hi EELS 


READY 


TiLL 




It not 


t-IEIGIIT 

IN 


REAI^ 
RELAX 


TIP TOES 
TO 




louehini; each other. ( Th 


is hist 


INSI DE 


RELAY 


TOES 




pari is iinpurlani deve 


h)ping 


INTO 
IT 


RELEASE 
RETRIEVE 


TOGETHER 
TOO K 
TOOTH 




visnahinohir eo-drdinatitui and 


JOG 


RETURN 




InMi re-mound disc ri in ina lion. 1 


JOIN 


REVERSE 


TOP 








JOINED 
JUMP 


RHYTFIM 
RIBS 


TOSS 
TOUCH 


A ROVE 


BLOW 


CURVE 


KICK 


RIDE 


TOWARD(S} 


AFiOm 


BODY 


DANCING 


KNEE 


RIGI-IT 


TRACK 


AC ROSS 


BOTTOM 


DASH 


KNEEL 


ROCK 


TRAIN 


ACTING 


BOUNCE 


DEFEND 


LAND 


ROLL 


TRANSFER 


AFTER 


BREATH 


DIP 


LARGE 


ROTATE 


TROT 


AGAINST 


BRISK 


D)R LCTION 


LAY 


ROW 


TRY 


AHEAD 


BRUSH 


DISTANCE 


LEADER 


RULE 


TUG 


ALONE 


BY 


DIVE 


LEAN 


RUN 


TURN 


ALONG 


CALISTHENICS 


DODGE 


LEAP 




TWI RLING 


ALONGSIDE CAST 


DOWN 


LEFT 


SEE 


TWIST 


AMID 


CATC H 


DRAW 


LEGS 


SHI FT 


AMONG 


CENTER 


DRIBBLE 


LIE 


SHIN 


UNDER 


ANKLE 


CHANGE 


DRINK 


LIGHT 


SHOULDERS 


UNTIL 


ARM 


CHASE 


DURI NG 


LINE 


SHUFFLE 


UNTO 


AROUND 


CHEST 


EASE 


LIKE 


SICK 


UP 


AR RANGE 


CHEW 


EAST 


LISTEN 


SIDE 


UPON 


AS 


CHIN 


EDGE 


LITTLE 


SINCE 


UPWARD 


ASTRI DE 


CIHOP 


EFFORT 


LOOK 


SING 


VIA 


AT 


CIRCLE 


ELBOW 


LOOSE 


SINGLE 


WALK 


ATTACK 


CLAP 


ENDURANCE 


LOW 


SIT 


WARM 


AWAY 


CLI MB 


EXERCISE 


LOWER 


SKI LL 


WASH 


BALL 


CLOCKWISE 


EXTEND 


LUNGS 


SKIN 


WEAK 


BATTING 


CLOSE 


EYES 


LYING 


SKIP 


WEJGHTS 


BEFORE 


COLLAPSE 


EYE BROWS 


MA KE 


SLAP 


WEIGHT-LIFT 


BEHIND 


CONDITION 


EYE LASHES 


Ml DOLE 


SLIDE 


WENT 


BEGIN 


CONTROL 


EYE LI DS 


MOMENTUM 


SLIP 


WEST 


BELOW 


COUNT 


FACE 


MOUTH 


SLITHER 


WHAT 


BEND 


COUNTER-CLOCKWISE 


FALL 


MOVE 


SLOW 


WHEN 


BENEATH 


CRAWL 


FAST ' 


MUSCLE 


SMELL 


WHERE 


BENT 


CREEP 


FAT 


NARROW 


SNAP 


WHICH 


£iES<DE 


CROSS 


FEEL 


NEAR 


SOUTH 


WHO 


BESfDES 


CROSS-LEGGED 


FEET 


NECK 


SPEAK 


WHY 


BETWEEN 


CROUCH 


FINGER 


NEXT 


SPEED 


WIGGLE 


BEYOND 


CRUSH 


FINGERNAILS 


NEXT TO 


SPIN 


WIND 


BIG 


-CRY 


FLEX 


NOD 


SPIN 


WINK 


BLINK 


CURL 


FLOW 


NORTH 


SPOT 


WITH 
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WITHIN 

WITHOUT 

WORK 

WORKOUT 

WRJST 

WRITE 

YGLL 

ZIGZAG 



Supplementation of Opposites 
in Simple Predicate Expansion ' 

By YAO SHEN 



A sciilcncc with Uie s;iinc wovd.s iij the 
sadic ;irr;jiigcnicnt can have two dWTcivni 
slnlcUlrc^l. One jiuch suiictLirc iKvLiriEiiy in 
l:nylisli is Tlifs is KjniiiHy.'^'\'\K suhjeci (S) nf 
Ihc soiilCMce is 77;;.s'. The jMCilic;i(c is is 
siiminii- In one siiuciiiic, is ;is one I'nrni of 
/)£'. is llie verh < V) of ilie seiiience: siniiifii^ is 
J''' llie noun |N), In ihe fntinulii S V + N. 
siniiinii IS sinu'l;it lo olher luniiis sucii as 
fh'Icfi, cdnaifioii. uyj/A' liMniiiiii sctileiices 
like 

5 1 V * S 

TJiU U Holtn 

ri! t s ! ■! ifdticii'. Inn 

In Ihc Dtiier. siiii^ and -///j," lire iwo sei*aiiil>Ie 
^ parls. .S7//^i,' alone is the veih. -iui^, ihoinji 

attached lo ihc verb ( V-inj^), is a eoinponenl 
. of a graiiunalieal consliuelion loitned willi 

bv whieli precedes ilie verb nuikiiiu he t -iiiii. 

In a senience havini; the lornuilu S 4- he ■^• 

V-iiiijr, siiniiar verbs such as ivspufhi, rise. 

and work may he subsiiluted for V. 

Til 1 ^5 ij r_i s i I) £ 



occurs alone, (here is neillier a coniiniious 
nor discofilhnntus slrinji in (he prc(hca(e. A 
disconiiiuions siring occurs when there is a 
conuiuious siring of a inininutni oT t\v(; 
members. 

1- ive conditions rcsnl i in five dilTerenl 
kinds of disconiinuons strings. I'our of the 
sirings arc discussed as a group Insl. They 
occus- in ihe longest coniimious siring of 
modal + have + he + he + V in wliieh he. 
h(i)\\ and will occul Can occur> in shorlei 
si lings I ha I lIo nol have have. (See see on d 
ins la 11 men I. ) Do does noi parlici})ale in 
coiuiiuious siritigs of more than iwo 
members. Do is considered sepaiaicly. 



Yao Shnn js Profassor in the English 
Dopartniont al llui Universitv oi Hawaii. An 
author of over 80 pul)licalions m nine 
diffijrenl countries, she has also previously 
corurihuted to this magazine. 



In a eoniinuous siring, ihe [^receding 
member may be an auxiliary or a modal. I fit 
is the auxiliary he, ilie intlccied pari of iis 
immediately following member may be -n. 
The disconiinuous string is he + ( 1 ) 



/k' and V-ing occur successively. Ik' + V-ing 
is a coniiiuious siring. Ik and dng do nol 
occur siiccessivcly. Jk' + -ing Is interrupicd 
by the verb. It is a disconiinuous siring. 3 
'"^G A disconiinuous siring is formed vviih 
unxibarics and inodaLs as tbc preceding 
member and (lie inncctional ending of their 
respective immediately following member in 
each ease including the verb. The verb in a 
continuous siring occurs last. It does not 
form a discojitinnous siring with any 
^ innncdiatcly rollovving member, since it 
I terminates the continuous string. When it 



1. This is the third of four install tnenis, I am 
grateful to RoLwrt A. Peters and Elizbbeih 
Bowman, editor and associate editor of Journal of 
English Linguistics, Western Washington State 
College, and Janut CaHonder of the University of 
Hawaii for their detailed and constructive 
criticisms, 

2. The terms subject anri predicate are usef) for 
the purpose of expl.^nntory convenience. No 
offense to or defenso oi Chomsky's deep grammar 
or Filmore's deep gramn ar is intended here. 

3. For the grammatical meanings ' of the 
disconiinuous strings, see Martin Joos, The English 
Verb Form and Meanings, Wisconsin; 1964, 
Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 5. 
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Smt 1 (X) 



The letter in 
The book it 



done 



The iiitlcctcd pari of the iinincdiatcly 
following' /ncmber iiUcr ihc «njxili;)ry be may 
also occur in -ing Conning another 
discontinuous string he -in}^ (2). 



<2> be *■ ~ln« 

M e I en in driv ing to the ajrport 



If UlC auxiliary is fwvc, the iniincdiiiicly 
iollowing uicnibcv lias -ti, lorniiiig llic 
discontinuous string /mrc -f (3). 



(3) 

Fr<:eiiutn 



I A. 
U. 



driven 



ID. jj arUn has. bago drlvn 

IB. H ot tin vlU b« driven 
^f- H»Y tln win h«vf dTj_ven 

IC. MtOX"? ^:^* beeri. d r ly_«n 



Set I CVI 

lA. Hart In 

IK. Mdrii tt 

IC. Kart In 

ID. Mjra» 
J i . Mari ln 
i}\ Martin 
IP. H ^rttn 
IC. MjrLhi 



win 



iiaa 



ba-n 
be-) 



uO) 



Jtlve-0 

dr ivft - n 

. t 

drlve-it 



via 



hove-d 



If llic preceding n^enihcr .is llic modal will or 
can , tlic inuucdiaiely fuliowin^ nienilicr iijs 
-0 (or is uninficcted). The discoiUinuous 
.string is fnoclai -0 (4). 
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SitS \pr.t 



J... . PrsiM — 

P>n<l,-i1 * Ini \ * 1 1 Urv 
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Freem an 



wl ] I Jje here 



Tlic four discontinuous .strings in the 
expanded predicate taken up are {\)bc + -u. 
(2) be + -inu. (3) /.'^/pc + -n, ;ind (4) juodal -t- 
-0, 

Discontinuous strin<!s cxj)and !lic 
predicate in a chainlike manner witli the 
speciilc grammalicnl wofd of each precetHng 
member in tlic ontinuous string Hnkcd with 
the intlcclional ending of its innnediaiely 
following member. Hvery two cotUlguous 
discontinuous strings in the predicate 
fu net ion somewhat similarly to the way 
every iw contiguous links do in a chain. 
Below iirc two sets wiili discontimious 
strings in the expanded predicate with Set I 
and Set 2 distinguished from each o()jcr by 
be + -n in Set 1 and be +Mng in Set 2. ILach 
scl is (Irst given witli sentence examples in 
(X). These are followed by (Y) which 
contains the same sentence examples with 
discontinuous strings in ihc ' predicate 
marked. (Z) has the continuous strings in the 
predicate, tlie discoti it uuous^st rings marked, 
and conditions idciuifying each individual 
discontinuous string. The longest continuous 
siring it) each set is modal + aux + aiix + V. 
The central point of reference in each 
predicate expansion is t)ic verb. 



111. 
IP. 



^n"<l->1 hjVp-# 



2A. .I fcnny SAac 

7D. Jynnv Haa Jjdfl, 
2K . Jnm y Vmv wl O 

- l^' J.ny hl?L ii'_L' hi**"* 



21. 



Jenny Miw will SiA^e 



3' 



V-n^ f ) 



If. Jravlna 
tl r aw 



?A« Jemvjc Kaa 

2B. Jeimy Mae has 

2C. .lenny Mae wTu ~ 

2ll. Jetuiy Mae haa b«-n <lrnw>-lnH 



draw- true 



draw-n 



draw-iH 



2E, Jenny K«« u 1 II 



be-< drau -lna 



20. Jenny Hae wi ll lv«vt-0 bt-n draw- inn 



^O 
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Sci 1 Liiul Sol 2 L-uincidc in scnicnces 15. C, 
and I'" ill ihe mallei o\' have -^ -n, inodul ^ -0, 
and modal + //r/rc -0 + -ii rcs[)cctivciy. Tlicy 
arc disiinuuisijcd i'rum caul) olhcr In 
sentences A. IX and (i with Set 1 
consisting of /h- + and Sot 2 consi.stiML: ot" 

Tlie last L'xainfile ol" coniniLinous 
diseontinuons slriiius is in sncecssivc 
cinnimious slrinus ^vitll the expanded 
prcdiLUtc modal t aux h- anx + aiix + V{Set 
3) which consists of Set 1 and Set 2. The 
senlcnce example is '/'//c .s*^//- uv// /wtv /;(Y7/ 



beiui; seen. Set 3 is dislingiiished IVoni both ' 
of the o titer two sets by die occurrence of 
he he. Two details in connection with he 
he arc (]}aM M the vtvl> lollowifiu l[ie second 
he is V-n, :\ni\ (2) tlie second he is /?r-///£r. Be 
-i- V-u { 1 1 in Set 3 is similar Jo /)<• V-m^i in 
Set 2: both have (he discontinuous slrinu 
+ -ing. I.^iscontnuuuis sinniis he + -n ( 1 ) and 
he + -ini! (2) aie in coni[ilcineniary 
disirihulton in Set i and Set 2 witii he + -n 
In Set I and he ^ -iriu in Set 2. They are in 
snjiplementary relationship In Set 3 with ( 1) 
heiiii; ricarer the verb ilian (2) is. 



fpt 2: Th« cMcktn l* fling {!) 

Sft 1: Th* chlckan lo ht in n ca jen (?j '|) 

"JA- rht t<an hr-inn, by* ten 

31^- Th« aaZLf illB Med tj»lna aho^n 

3^- Ull Uil -vUl tijvy bfMfn hrlna sweii 



SfT 1 fV) 
JA. Tiir 



^K. £Un wOl 



12} 



[■,L|t>J..t:r j- 



it.oHjI ■* »UKlO(»rv » AuvlUJiry * siiKOiiiry ♦ verb 
have be b« 



-rnnttl ? Ion — \ 



Mi 
IF 



U-lny V^^n O) t21 O) 

6c- I TAi i/,-> f?^ fi) 



b c-lng V-ji (41 (3) (?) (O 



h has been menlioned above thai tite 
continuous siring he + he + V occurs in the 
language; sentence examples coniaining /?(' + 
be + V as part of thcii jMcdlcatc expansion, 
nevertheless, arc not by any means frequent, 
(Sec first histallmcnl.) Siniihirty are those 
that have continuous strings /wir + he + he + 
V, modal + he + he + V, and modal + have + 



he + V. This infretinency also applies to 
disconiinuoiis strings hes, -f- bc-iii^ V-n 
(31:), and nuxlal have-o + he-n + ^t'-ing + 
V-n (3G), 

Do does not occur in a continuous string 
of more tlnin two members, and does C)ccur 
only in aux ^t- V. in the rormation of a 
discontinuous stfing with (k?, the inllccicd 



r 
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p;ii l d!" its iimiicdialcly folKuviMg nicnibt'i is 
•(}, Tlie discoiitiiuious siring is do -0 (tlo). 



Reporter 

Do + -0 :iiic] niudal 'H -0 cnn he siiiiplificd to 



ERIC 



Jo ' '.• ^ ■ t.. 1 

PrcJiciilc c\p;)iisii>ii willi discoiiliiuiuiis 
Miiiiiis iiKiy he siJletl as the npcralion of 
2-niciuhcr units. Minimal expansion is 
anxiiiaiy ov niothil + ihe inlleelional surfix 
of the iiniuetliately rollowiiii: member, 
l-onjier expansions in wiiich do does not 
panicipaie are eonlignous. coinpicinenlary. 
and snppleinenlary I'orinalions of (he lour 
iVirinulas 

; ' J b« t - 1 1' K 
i; Ki*v w • -n 
< Ul • ,^ 

in a speoifie positional arrangement, witii ( I ) 
being the nearest lo the veri) and (4) tiu 
larlhesl away from il. Neverlheiess. 
prcdieale expansion with diseoiHiiiuous 
strings nuist also aeeount for do ^- -0. 'I'hcrc 
are now five diseonti[UU)ns strings. 

(1) w » 

(?) b*_ ^ -(r? 

' ^ Hav^e • n 

{■') noa o » / 

< I'M Jr, ♦ ^ 

Three redinidaneies oeeur ainrmg these 
five discontimious stfings, First, he is 
redundant in He is i^onc ai\d Ifc in i,'()//ijtj. 

ill ii. ' ^ "K 

Be + -n and /?<:' + -ingcaii be simplified to 



Second, -n is redundant in He is i^onc and fJc 
has ^()nc\ 



He 1m iow* 



/if? + -n and }}avc + -n can be siinpliried to 



The two si in pH lied sell ernes ean he lint her 
reduced (o 

Til if d, -0 is redundant in He does go, He will 
go, and //:• eati go. 

lie d oc j do 

He will y BOdt} ♦ -t 



The iVMMiialion of Ihe five ciiseontinuous 
strings using i)e, have, do, will atui can is 
eonibined into 



- lnj( do 



Auxiliaries he, have, and tA; and niodals 
will and rf/// as preceding nietnhers. and -iiig, 
-ri, and -0 as loll owing members tti 
discontinuous strings are tabulated Ixdow 

,»recf d Ing can vl H do^ hav* be 
(ol 1 Dwlfii; 



-ing and -n are both nasals. They can be 
represented by -N. When be is the pieecding 
member, -N is either -ing ^jv -ir. when have is 
the preceding niember, -N is -n. The 
tabulation above can be reduced to 



pr»c»dlng 
f ol Itrwlng 



c«p wtX I do h«v b« 



There arc two c o ni p I e ni cnlary 
redundancies in the above iiirornialion One 
is that Fries included tliesc hve words among 
his function words, Group B. The five words 
can be represented by B. The oilier is that 
the immediately following nicniber of he 
and have is -N, and that of d(K will, und ean 
is -0. (+) can be the occurrence of -N. and (-) 
can be the non-occurrences of -N. (-) -N is 
f-i-)-a 

F()r tabidation puipoijc to detail 
occurrences "'and non-occurrences of -N, 
specific words arc called f->r. -0 can be 
deleted. 

pr«c«dlng ££n will do h«v< b<i^ 
fol loving 

-K - - - + *■ 

For simpiieily . in grammatical 
formiijatioiu grouping the five words under 
B takes precedence over (3) and (-) for 
occurrences and an-occiirrcnccs of -N. Both 
-N and -0 are represented. 

prac«>dlng B 
fo I loving 



When -N occurs, B is he or have: when -0 
occurs, B is do will, or ean. The two 
formulas are B + -N and B + -0. 3 is 
redundant in the two formulas. The revised 
formula for discontinuous strings is 

B + ,_-_^.K (continued on page 12) 
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Using A Telephone Directory To Teach 
English As A Second Language 

By JASON B. ALTER 



\Miere can yuu gcU gratis, uii up-lo-dalc. 
text, 604 paiies in Icii^zlli, for sludciils of 
Hiielisli as a sccoml laiuiuayo'.' Answer: Use 
tiic icicpliOFic dircchiry. 

Rcicrcncc is to tlic December 1, I9(>0 
issue of tlic Telcpiioiie DiiecKuy of the 
Hawaiian Telephone Company, if you phni 
ahead, you can collect a good number of' 
copies of a given issue, before your 
nciglibors di,sjiose ol'ihem. 

The phone book can he pui to a variely of 
uses: fl) vucLihnlary: (?) siructme; (^) 
latiguagc and culture: (5) rending; (4) 
i n form a I ion retrieval; (6) listening 
eomprclicnsion. 

The cover alone has possibilities. Botii 
forms, '*lelcplione" and ''phone" appear. 
Many other languages arc lesM likely to resort 
to abbreviated forms. 

The word "Oahu" can be used for 
pronunciation practice. Many students have 
a propensity for saying "Oafii/' 

As for the date, December 1, 1969, do 
you say December One, or December F-irst,- 
or December Ihc Pirst'.' Is it OK to write I 
Dec 69? What's the origin of the word 
''Dcccfubcr"? 

Next on the cover we find ''Send your 
Alolia by phone/' Wluil does "aUiha" mean 
here? Hello? Goodbye?" Love? ^'our own 
interpretation? 

Tor language and cuUure, we fuul oji Puge 
5: "Give your party lime ti) answer-about 
12 rings-before you hang np." Can you 
imagine such patience in New York C'ily? 

One thing leads to another, Docs the 
smdenl know 'iiang up"? Does he know it 
in the noun form? (A good example of 
language cliangc.) Docs he know that ''hung" 
luis two past lejiscs, "hung" and "hanged"? 
Arc there other verbs that similarly liavc two 
past tense forms? (Cf. ''shine,") 

American names cause ghcf for foreign 
students. There are two persons named J.H. 
Jones. How can you keep up with the 
Joneses if you can't identify ihcni? Would 
any teacher have his class pronounce 
*Jonescs*' in tluce syllables? 



For pronunciation work you can also 
refer to Page 5 wherein distinctions arc made 
as l\)llows; (a) dial tone-a cv)niinutms 
"hum"; (b) ringing sig[ial-a soft "burring" 
sound: (c) busy signal-a steady **bu/./.-bu/.z"; 
(d) voice recording sigiial-a higii short 
"beep". Onojnatojioelie perceptions vaiy 
from hniguage lo language. Sec how your 
students jjcrcoive the above lour sounds. 

I low do you cati another on a party liiic? 
Infornuition on this is also listed. Does the 
student know the term "party line"? What 
does "party line" mean in a political 
cotUext? 

l-ur information jctrieval, the student can 
be asked to iook up a certain name 
recording the address and number. Spelling 
can also be checked in this way. as well as 
listening comprehension. 



Dr. Jason Alter, Director nf the 
Eni|lrsh Lanyucicje Institute at the 
University of Hawaii has previoiisly 
contrit)Litecl to the TESL Reportor. 



The front of the directory has passages 
that can be used for reading practice. Such 
caleg{Mies as these are treated, in "Hawaii 
Today"; population, climate, agriculture and 
industry, transportation, edticalion, etc. 

The directory can funciioiv in any number 
o f way s as a su pplc men t a ry tex t . For 
semantics: "telephones that mean business." 
For insight into the labor movement: on 
i\igc One of the body of the dirCvViory, you 
lind no I'ewer than 4o different numbers 
under AFL-CtO. Pages 172 - 175, with 
exhaustive listings for the State Governmcni 
of Hawaii, say a lot about our state system. 

More on listening e{)mprelicnsion: stale a 
phone number, and have the class locate it. 
iUuv ma'iy thiies do yon have to repeat it 
before the students can manage? 

For iion.cwork, students can be asked to 
call a theater, for example, to listen to tlie 
recorded message informing the caller as to 
the attraction's title, lime of showing, etc, 



r 



p;jge 12 TliSL Reporter 

■ I'or lionionynis, llic direct uiy is ricli. 
(This helps spcilinii, loo.) WINN Sec Also 
LAWKliNCl'. LOKANCI:, I.ORI'iNZ: I.i:r: 
Sec also LMKIll. LI. How :ire ihe phone 
luiiiihers iheniselves pronoiinccti? Where 
iloes I lie stress tio? 

\hn vocuhiihiry: svhere do you live? 
Compare the rollo\vin<i possihilities: street, 
aveiuie, hme, hiiiluviiy, j)l:ice, road, drive, 
boulevard, circle, loop, svay, rise, ualk. Mow 
are these abhreviaicdV 



Lite in the United Slates: on Page 480, 
you can !hkI a laiiiily with two uunihcrs 
listed. One is for the jxirents, and one for the 
tccnaizcrs. 

Audit)- visual aids: in the yellow pages you: 
have pictures, captions, and "coiunientjry, 
"Oni<^'l< as a wink!" What's the dilTeience 
lieiwcen "wink," ",st|uint," :ind "blink"? 

Seniaulics: "two moving reasons," 
whereby a pair o!" shoes rci)rcsents an 
inducenii'iit to add an extension phone. 

On the inside back cover yoii Hnd a scries 
of colored phones, (.'oniiiare ihe coUn 
apccinn)] as pcrceis'cd by vari(m,s language 
backgrounds. Mere too. the caption, 
"telephones to live with," contains a 
two- word vevh worth teachinu, 

I have nuMvly skeichod the jToiotHial ttse^. 
Von could have listen-:indMepeat exercises of 
inmdu^rs and names. You could go into 
abbreviations ol' iiccupations. Let your 
lingers do the walking; and let your 
telephone tlirectory do the talking, as you 
leach through it. 



Siipplcmentalion 

(continued from page W) 
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Second Lantuiige will be olTercd at CCH 
.sUfuiiiei'. (Sec. 1) juiie 2} - juIv 7. 
(Sec. 2) July S - 21, 8:00 12:00 A.M. 
English .^05 (4) "The New Cnglisir' is 
offered 12:4.S - 2:45 daily. There will 
i\ho be two HLI non-credit cliisscs: HL! 
105 6:00-8:00 ;i.m. and 3:30-5:30 |).m. 
Daily. 
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